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MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. XVI. 

(Continued from page 115.) 


R. J.to C. H. 


Grange, near Charlmont, 
8th mo. 13th, 1785. 

Dearly beloved friend,—So it is, whether 
we have any thing worth communicating or not, 
when we are brought near to them we love, and 
feel in the precious covenant of life and heavenly 
fellowship, we cannot forbear saluting each 
other; and this is so much my case, that I am 
obliged to take up the cross to the disposition I 
feel, or should run thee to much unprofitable ex- 
pense. { wrote thee from Ballitore; since 
then we (that is, G. D., my companion, and 
self,) have taken the meetings at Rathangan, 
Timahoe, Edenderry, Oid Castle, Coothill, and 
Castleshane; to the four last, the inhabitants 
had an invitation on G. D.’s concern, and they 
were held, I hope, to some profit—the people 
behaving uell ; and Friends being desired, at the 
breaking p, to keep their seats, afforded me an 
opportunity for some relief. We had a very 
large satisfactory opportunity at a newly settled 
town called Prosperous, a few miles from ‘Tima- 
hoe, (no Friends residing there,) which was held 
in the chamber of a large unfinished building. 

Came to Joseph Nicholson’s last evening, feel- 
ing our minds more inclined hither than to Dun- 
gamson, and are comforted in the company of 
his grandfather, J. Morton, who, though labour- 
ing under an asthma, is “an Israelite indeed.” 
Several young people here appear hopeful ; 
afer to-morrow we may move toward ‘Tobber- 
head. We have had rainy weather mostly since 
leaving Ballitore, so that 1 am more reconciled 
to the old post chaise, which G. D. and 8S. E. 
strongly urged my accepting. My limbs are 
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better: but I am still a very poor affair, and dont 
know what will become of me in this journey ; 
for I feel very little more than resignation; and 
that methinks I hear thee say is a favour; I join 
thee ; because, whether [| live through it or not, 
it keeps ine quiet, so that I dont look far before 
me, but just live from day to day, and that more 
by faith than by sight. And in some of these 
my baptised moments, thou art brought so pre- 
ciously near to my soul, that the enjoyment of 
the unity of thy spirit, is indeed a brook by the 
way, wherewith | am refreshed and encouraged 
still to trust in that good hand who has thus in- 
clined thy heart towards a younger tried sister ; 
and who will, I do believe, suffer thee and me to 
be tried no further than He will enable us to 
bear up under, if we retain our confidence in 
him to the end; cast, therefore, my dear friend, 
thy care upon him, for he careth for his depend- 
ing children; and though, in his unsearchable 
wisdom, He feeds with the bread of affliction, 
and dispenses the waters of bitterness, oh, they 
are measured in the hollow of his holy hand, and 
in that unerring wisdom are given us, for the 
more full effecting of His inscrutable designs, and 
our perfect sanctification thereby. I know not 
why thou shouldst he so constantly present with 
me; I sometimes think and believe thou art in 
near sympathy with my tried situation ; at other 
times, that, perhaps, we are again to be united in 
service; and again, if thou shouldst have thy 
commission extended to America, and we in the 
Master’s appointment cross the great Atlantic to- 
gether, it would be cause of humble rejoicing to 
more than myself; but let the cause be what it 
may, or ever s@ latent, the sensation is so sweetly 
comfortable! ‘tis as a seal upon my spirit, that 
thou art under the special notice and regard of 
the heavenly Shepherd, whose voice is sweet, 
and countenance comely as ever, and will “ put 
His own forth, go before them, and give unto 
them eternal life; and none shall be able to 
pluck them out of his holy hand,” nor any thing 
past, present, or to come, separate them from his 
love and favour! 

I have letters from home as late as 20th of 6th 
month. All well. ‘They have not yet heard 
that “my mistress is taken from my head.”’ 
When they do, they will bemoan me, as I do 
my own situation, yet am thankful for dear S. 
Grubb’s company, who is a valuable, steady, 
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kind friend, and has been much favoured in her , me, I need the prayers of my friends, for | am 
service. Ilove her, and wish she may receive | of no service only that I am daily led in the way 
nodamagethroughme. _* * * * of the cross, and wish to be obedient, but hay: 
Now to Him that is able to keep us through | little strength. I am humbled with the kindness 
all that may be permitted to attend, and to pre- | of friends to so nothing a creature !” 
sent us faultless before the throne of His glory| Her services in Ireland were extensive, and 
with exceeding joy, 1 commit and commend thee, | from the testimony of her companion and others, 
with my own soul, and remain with undiminished | it is evident that she gave full proof of her min- 
love and well-wishing, thy poor fellow pilgrim, | istry, and was in numerous instances made help. 
R. Jones. | ful to her fellow probationers. Having taken 
at Dublin their passage in a collier, bound to 
Whitehaven, they were detained by contrar, 
winds. S. G. says, “ We found it safe to look 
around us, that if any little service was omitted 
it might then be performed. * * * Stand- 
ing in the resignation, and not being detained of 
ourselves, divers opportunities for public and 
private labour unexpectedly opened, generally 
tending to invite the ignorant, and to encourage 
the sincere and drooping minds, to a faith in the 
sufficiency of the gift of God in themselves, for 
the sanctification of the soul, and the necessary 
supply of every spiritual enjoyment, and qualiti- 
eation acceptably to worship, which must now, 


On the 25th of Eighth month, our friends 
attended the Monthly Meeting at Lisburn. S. 
Grubb says, “My dear companions were 
silently baptized under a concern to visit the 
families of Friends in that place, though the 
time did not appear to Le then come.”’ After 
visiting various other places they returned to 
Lisburn, and, Ninth month 2d, commenced the 
visit which oceupied about a week ; “ the Minis- 
ter of ministers being near,’’ as 8. G. remarks, 
“to hand forth in the needful time (often after 
long suffering silence,) suitable instruction and 
consolation to the visited.” Shortly after this 
they found peace in the performance of a family | as formerly, be sought for in the beauty of holi- 
visit at Timahoe. Having been very generally | ness and in newness of life. We staid over 
through the meetings in Ulster, they had several | another First day, when my companions G. D. 
very large and satisfactory meetings at different | and R. Jones were enabled to bring up living 
places ae other professors there and on the | stones of memorial to the sealing, I trust, of 
way, particularly Ballinaeree, Ballymena, Charle- | their testimony on the spirits of many ; and my 
mont, Rathforiand, Prosperous, Rathangan, | cup of affectionate fellowship seemed to overflow 
Edenderry, and Tullamore. Referring to these | in secret. ‘The next day a gale rose in our 
places, she writes to John Pemberton—* An | favour, which we thankfully accepted, and 
opening is made for us through thy dedication, | were gently wafted over by it in twenty-five 
and many, both Friends and others, remember | hours.”’ 
thee with love and esteem.”’ At Moat they met On the 20th of Twelfth month, our friends 
with Zachariah Dicks, from North Carolina. | (including G. Dillwyn and wife,) landed in Eng- 
«I expected,” says R. J.,“ G. D. and he would | land, and on the 27th she thus writes to her 


have united, but when companions are rightly | valued friend, Joseph Williams of Dublin. 
yoked, great care should be exercised lest a 


separation do harm; and though I stood freely R. Jones to Joseph Williams. 
resigned to the thought of our being left, two Leeds, 12th mo. 27th, 1785. 
poor females, to struggle alone, yet George did| Dear Joseph,—George Dillwyn having under- 
not see his way clearly to join Z. D., and we! taken to announce our safe arrival at White- 
parted from him in love and tenderness.* After | haven, in gratitude and thankfulness to the great 
a week spent in Dublin, under great discourage- | Preserver of men, it was less necessary for me 
ment, she writes from Limerick, Tenth month | to write at that time; yet feeling increasing 
10th, to John Pemberton—* I need not tell thee | affection to thee, thy family, and other dear 
how low the state of things is in this land. The | friends in Dublin, I thought it would not be un- 
scarcity of living ministers fully evinces it, as | acceptable, to hear again from us, and how we 
well as the deep feeling sense which has attended | are at present circumstanced. We staid meeting 
our minds; yet there is room to hope that some | at Whitehaven, and went to Graysouthern that 
young people will, if not turned aside by the | afternoon, where G. D. finding his way open for 
many stumbling blocks, be brought forward in | a visit to Cumberland, dropped anchor. Sally 
the Lord’s time. I feel for thee, dear John, in} will stay in the neighbourhood until the Quar- 
the tried exercising path in which thou art led, | terly Meeting for that county, which is to be 
but as often as | look towards thee, the passage | held at Wigton, the latter end of this week ; 
oceurs— He that soweth plenteously shall reap | after which I know not how they may be dis- 
abundance ;’ and I trust the sweet enriching crop | posed, as G. D.. like myself, sees but little at 4 
of divine peace will be thine at last. But as for| time. We parted, under a persuasion that it was 
the right time and place to leave them. My 
*G. D. continued with them through their visits in | dear companion S. G. and myself, proceeded - 
Ireland. a post chaise by Kendal and Settle, to this place, 
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taking Wray, Bentham and Settle Meetings in 
our way, and arrived here last evening. ‘The 
weather has proved very cold, and during the 
jast two days much snow fell. 

* o a * * * e 


On taking a view of my late travels and small 
services in your nation, though I do find abun- 
dant space to write, unprofitable servant, yet | 
feel the evidence of peace, in a full persuasion 
that I went, continued, and returned, in the right 
time ; and trust, the remembrance of the Lord’s 
mercy and goodness, as witnessed by our little 
band, and felt to be extended towards a living, 
though small, remnant in different parts of your 
country, will follow me all the days of iy life. 
| feel that thou and thy beloved valuable wife, 
with others, will be as epistles in our hearts, as 
we in yours, under the sweet influences of that 
love which many waters cannot quench. May 
you, dear friends, stand wholly resigned to His 
all-wise direction, whose fatherly care and pro- 
tection are, and will be over you and yours while 
the race begun is continued in. And finally, I 
ardently breathe for you as for myself, may we 
be founddn our lots in the end of days. 

x * * * * * x 


I hear that one of the Society from Congénies, 
in France, has come to ‘London to consult with 
Friends, and has brought with him a long epis- 
tle, signed by about five hundred persons, giving 
a very full account of his people and their pre- 
sent condition; that his name is Marsillac, of 
considerable property, and though he has been a 
warrior, he appears to be a solid, sincere-hearted, 
thinking man, and that he proposes staying 
awhile to acquire the English language. 

R. Jones. 


The following is extracted from a letter from 
J. Pemberton to R. Jones: 

“It appears there are in two places in our 
land, convincements similar to that in France, 
one about 150 miles from Danby, on the borders 
of Canada. A man who had been an officer in 
the army, grew dissatistied and uneasy in his 
mind, retired home, and got into the quiet, and 
sat down with his family, retiring inward to wait 
upon God ; this drew the attention of some of 
his neighbours, who came and sat down with 
them, but did not know there was any people 
whatever that held the same principle they were 
led to embrace, until some who had been in the 
army, and got some knowledge of Friends and 
their principles, ealled them Quakers ; they then 
sought to be informed respecting us, and meet- 
ing with R. B.’s apology, rejoiced to find there 
was a people who professed this inward princi- 
ple; their number is about 12 families who have 
embraced this doctrine. The other settlement 
is up the North river, on the west side of it, the 
humber not mentioned.” 


[To be continued. } 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


We gave, in our fifth number, a general state- 
ment of the proceedings of that meeting, as con- 
tained in the communications of correspondents ; 
but as their printed minutes have recently come 
to hand, we give this week some further particu- 
lars respecting that large and interesting assem- 
bly. On the subject of their correspondence 
with other Yearly Meetings, they say in their 
minutes : 

“The printed General Epistle from the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends in London, and a written one 
from the same meeting, addressed to this, have 
been received and read at this time. We have 
also received and read an Epistle from each of 
the following named Yearly Meetings of Friends, 
viz.:— That held in Dublin, New England, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Ohio ; these 
testimonials of the sympathy and fellowship of 
our dear Friends of other parts, have been 
afresh edifying and encouraging to us at this 
time.” 

They directed that 7000 copies of the General 
Epistle from London* should be printed for cir- 
culation in their families. 

In the report of ministers and elders deceased, 
we find the names of five ministers and sixteen 
elders, the oldest of whom was nearly 93, and 
the youngest upwards of 32 years. 

By the report of the Boarding School Com- 
mittee, it appears that the average number of 
pupils during the winter session was about 
seventy-three, and the summer, fifty ; and that 
the order and advancement were satisfactory. 
Their library has been increased, by purchase 
and donations, to upwards of seven hundred 
volumes. Philosophical and chemical appara- 
tus have been supplied to illustrate those sci- 
ences. 

A large part of the necessary labours on the 
farm and about the premises, has been performed 
by the pupils ; and being paid for these services, 
a number of young men have, in this manner, 
greatly diminished the expense of their educa- 
tion. ‘The committee suggesting to the Yearly 
Meeting that an act of incorporation would essen- 
tially facilitate the operations of the institution, 
the subject was referred to the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings ; which body was authorized to proceed 
therein as they shall judge best. 

The committee also reported that they had 
received from Friends in England a donation of 
50 potinds sterling, upon which they had realiz- 
ed $245.55 for the purpose of erecting a Meet- 
ing house separate from the school buildings. 
This sum, with an addition of $300, which they 
had on hand, applicable to that objeet, the coin- 
mittee were authorized to employ for that pur- 
pose ; it being supposed that these sums will be 
sufficient to defray the expense. 

The General Committee on Education pro- 


* This epistle appears in page 669 of this journal. 
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duced a circumstantial report, stating for each of 
the fourteen Quarters of which the Yearly 
Meeting is composed, the number of children of 
a suitable age to go to school, (amounting to 
8,332 ;) the number taught in Friends’ schools, 
(3,267 ;) the number taught in schools not under 
the care of Friends, (4,103 ;) the number who 
were not in the way of receiving instruction (20, 
of whom 11 are in one Quarter ;) the number of 
Friends’ schools, (79 ;) and the length of time 
they have been kept open; and the number of 
neighbourhoods wer where Friends reside, 
which are without schools, 

In many of these schools it appears that the 
pupils are instructed, not only in the elementary 
branches, but in the sciences of geometry, alge- 
bra, geology, natural philosophy and c’iemistry. 

A short report is given respecting an agricul- 
tural school within the Western Quarter, of 
which a more particular account will probably 
appear in our next number. 

From the report of the Committee on the In- 
dian concern, the following is extracted : 

“Our establishment among the Shawnee In- 
dians has continued under the superintendence 
of Jesse Harvey and wife until about the first of 
the Fifth month last, when our dear friend, 
Jesse Harvey, was removed by death from 
works to rewards. He quietly departed this life 
on the 12th of the Fifth month. 

“ Since that time the concern has been under 
the immediate care of Elizabeth Harvey, the 
surviving Superintendent, with the assistance of 
Richard Mendenhall, until the first of last month, 
when Richard and Sarah Ann Nixon left and re- 
turned home, and Rachel P. Hall having previ- 
ously returned, leaving the establishment and 
school, at present, under the care of Elizabeth 
Harvey, and her two sons and one daughter. 

“ By the reports received from the Superinten- 
dent and ‘Teachers, we are informed that the 
school has been kept up without vacation the 
past year, and the children have made satisfac- 
tory progress in their studies. Aboutan average 
of forty-three children, or fifty-four during the 
winter, and thirty-one during the summer term, 
have received instruction. Of the boys, the 
average number has been about twenty-five, 
Fourteen read more or less in the Bible, three 
read in MeGuffy’s Third Reader, three in the 
Second Reader, and ten in the Third Reader; 
eight spell in Cobb’s Spelling book, fourteen 
recite Geography, ten have studied Arithmetic, 
seventeen write, thirteen recite in the New York 
Expositor. The average number of girls through- 
out the winter has been about twenty-six ; of 
these fifteen read in the Bible, and also read in 
McGuffy’s Second Reader, three read in the 
First Reader, ten study Geography, four spell in 

Sobb’s Spelling book as far as four and five syl- 
lables, and pronounce well, seven study Arithme- 
tic, and nine write. 


«The First-day School is kept up ;—the chil- 





dren commit to memory and recite from the Bible 
in the morning, or read it without comment, 
Sometimes they read in Youthful Piety. In the 
afternoon they read in such books as they incline 
to choose, to wit: Youthful Tracts and larger 
works, containing religious instruction. 

+ The labours of the farmers have been crown- 
ed with plenty, the present year. We have 
forty acres of corn, which looks very well; one 
thousand six hundred and thirty dozens of wheat, 
one hundred and ninety-four dozens of rye, and 
about one thousand six hundred dozens of oats, 
all of a good quality; also about four acres of 
buckwheat, and between four and five acres of 
potatoes and other vegetables, all of which are 
very promising. ‘There are also about two tons 
of good timothy hay. ‘The clover that was sown 
entirely failed on account of dry weather. The 
Superintendent of the Methodist Mission kindly 
offered to bring their threshing machine and 
hands, and thresh for us—we to assist them in 
threshing theirs. 

«Some of the larger girls have been employed 
in spinning wool. ‘They make pretty good yarn. 
We had about fifty-three pounds of wool this 
season, besides some of theoldcrop. ‘We think 
we can make stockings for all, and linsey for 
the girls, but the boy’s clothing will have to be 
furnished some other way. 

* On settlement of the Treasurer’s account 11th 
of Eighth month last, we find he has receised 
from all sources since last report as follows : 





Balance in Treasury last year, $178 &7 
Received from Baltimore Yearly Meeting 145 00 
“ ‘* Ohio " . 290 00 
a ‘© Women Friends of Balti- 
more 99 00 
= * Indiana Yearly Meeting 833 95 
‘Women Friends of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting 42 76 
$1,589 58 
Paid out on sundry accounts 1,419 44 


Leaving a balance in the Treasury of $170 14 
Our indebtedness at that time was about $1,230.” 


The following is the report of the General 
Committee in relation to the people of colour : 

*“ Accounts have been received from all the 
branches of this committee, from which it ap- 
pears that Friends have been careful to attend to 
the duties assigned them. ‘There has been a 
considerable number of schools taught amongst 
the coloured people the past year, for limited 
periods, which have in most cases been sustained 
by their own funds; though Friends have in 
several instances given pecuniary aid. ‘Their 
schools have mostly been taught by coloured 
persons, and a considerable number of children 
have been receiving instruction in Friends’ 
school, and their progress in learning is genet- 
ally spoken of as encouraging : though a neglect 
on the part of some parents in using proper ex- 
ertions for the school education of their children, 
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has been manifest. ‘They have, in some places 
been attending First-day schools. 

« The aged and destitute have in several instan- 
ces been assisted, and considerable attention has 
been paid to the improvement of the moral con- 
dition of this much injured people; they have, 
particularly where the evil has been noticed to 
exist, been advised and encouraged to abstain 
from the use of spirituous liquor. 

«In the case of the coloured women and chil- 
dren in the State of Georgia, which Friends 
have been paying considerable attention to for 
several years, we are now informed by compe- 
tent counsel, that the claimants have had posses- 
sion of the coloured people alluded to till their 
claim has matured into a legal title in the State 
of Georgia, and the statute of limitation entirely 
debars us of recovery. 

“ The case of the coloured girl in the State of 
Alabama, under the care of one of the branches, 
is still at issue. 

« The settlements of coloured people in Brown 
county, Ohio, to which Friends have been ex- 
tending care, are spoken of as making some pro- 
gress in the improvement of their farms, &c., 
particularly the upper one. 

“Those in Mercer county are said, many of 
them, to be living tolerably comfortable ; and 
Friends are comforted in the belief that their 
labours in advising this much injured people 
have had a beneficial effect towards removing 
the prejudice which, in some places, has been 
manifested. 

“And the committee feel very desirous that 
Friends every where may be careful to bear their 
Christian testimony against slavery in a proper 
and uncompromising manner.” 





A MEMORIAL, 


Of Dover Monthly Meeting of Friends, con- 
cerning that worthy Elder in the Church, 
Evizasetu Bonp, who died on the 13th of 
the Fourth month, 1848, aged nearly ninety 
three years, having been a Minister about 
sixty seven years. 

This, our beloved friend, Elizabeth Bond, was 
the daughter of Thomas and Sarah Beales, re- 
spectable members of the Society of Friends, in 
Guilford county, North Carolina, where she was 
born on the 25th of Fourth month, 1755. 

When she was young her parents removed 
and settled in the limits of Westfield Monthly 
Meeting, in Stokes county, of which she was a 
member for many years. She was favoured to 
yield obedience to the tendering visitations and 
impressions of Divine love made on her mind, 
when quite young, often seeking places of retire- 
ment; and through the operations of Divine 

race was favoured with an evidence of being 
near to Him, who said, “ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” ‘Thus she ex- 


perienced preservation from many of the vanities 
and follies that young people are often led into. 

In the twentieth year of her age she was 
married to Samuel Bond, a worthy Friend, 
whom she found to be a true help-mate, both 
temporal and spiritual, and was soon afterward 
appointed to the service of an overseer, which 
station she filled to the satisfaction of her friends 
for several years, being well qualified therefor, 
and careful to wait for right openings to speak 
to offenders. 

About this time impressions became strong on 
her mind, that if faithful, she would be called to 
the work of the ministry ; very fervent were the 
breathings of her soul, to the Heavenly Father, 
for strength to perform His will, and being in- 
structed in the school of Christ, she came forth 
very acceptably in the ministry, in the twenty 
sixth year of her age. 

Being anxious to learn to read, as she was 
utterly destitute of any literary education, she 
devoted such portions of her time as could be 
spared from the cares of an increasing family to 
that purpose, and with her husband’s assistance 
learned to read the Holy Scriptures and other 
useful writings, to her great satisfaction. 

In 1812 her dear and much beloved husband 
was removed from works to rewards; yet under 
so great a trial, by dwelling in a state of true 
resignation to the Divine will, her mind was 
borne up under this severe affliction. 

She had been frequently, previous to the death 
of her husband, engaged in visiting the meetings 
belonging to her own Yearly Meeting, likewise 
in the weighty service of visiting families, and 
in the fall of the year 1812, with the approba- 
tion of her friends, she visited some of the 
meetings of Friends in Ohio and Indiana, and 
returned with the reward of peace. 

In 1814, she removed, with her family, and 
settled within the limits of White-water Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana, and by the setting up of new 
meetings, she subsequently became a member of 
Dover Monthly Meeting. 

In 1820, with the unity of her friends, she 
visited most of the Meetings of Friends belonging 
to North Carolina Yearly Meeting, much to the 
relief and comfort of her mind, and, by accounts 
received, to the satisfaction of those where her 
lot was cast. After her visit to North Carolina, 
she was frequently engaged in visiting the meet- 
ings and the families of Friends, within the 
limits of her own Yearly Meeting, until a very 
advanced age. 

She was a diligent attender of meetings, fre- 
quently walking three, and sometimes four miles 
to attend them, being disabled from. riding on 
horseback ; and she continued faithful in the 
performance of this religious duty as long as her 
bodily strength would admit. On one oceasion, 
which she afterwards several times spoke of as 
an encouragement to others, she said that when 
about starting to meeting, great difficulties were 
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cast up before her,—her lameness, and the bad- 
ness of the roads were such that she would not 
be able to get there; and making a little halt 
with her mind turned inward, a language ap- 
peared to be uttered— Go, and I will go with 
thee—remember David would not offer that unto 
the Lord that cost him nothing—a light seemed 
to shine round about her, and she went on; it 
was a highly favoured meeting, and said she, “I 
returned home much better, and with a thankful 
heart,”’ 

She was a tender mother, a good neighbour, 
and a true sympathizer with the poor and af- 
flicted. And as a minister, sound in doctrine, 
carefully waiting for a right qualification, her 
testimonies being clear and edifying, and mostly 
delivered in few words. 

She bore a faithful testimony against a spirit 
of insubordination to the wholesome discipline 
and order of our Society, and of unbelief in the 
doctrines of the Christian religion as held by 
Friends; and in times of deep trials amongst 
Friends, on account of a dividing spirit that was 
permitted to enter, she stood as an upright pillar, 
firmly established on the sure rock, and was re- 
markably favoured with a clear discernment, as 
was plainly manifested by her appropriate re- 
marks concerning the state of meetings and in- 
dividuals. Notwithstanding she was, in a great 
degree, deprived of hearing in her latter years, 
yet she was, as a messenger, often encouraging 
the faithful to hold on their way ; and warning 
the disobedient, inviting them to return, repent 
and live. 

In the ninetieth year of her age she visited all 
the families belonging to her own Monthly 
Meeting, and when it was finished she said she 
believed it was her last visit, for it seemed like 
a farewell to her friends in their families, and she 
felt the reward of peace. 

In the latter part of her life she often expressed 
her deep concern that the ministry in our Society 
might be kept pure, in the simplicity, in the life 
and power of truth, clear of the wisdom of men 
—and also that Friends would come more from 
under the influence and love of this world, and 
be more a spiritually minded people, living more 
according to our profession than many do in the 
present day. 

Her humility and simplicity in manners and 
dress, greatly adorned the doctrines she held 
forth to others; she often said her dear Lord and 
Master would never, in any age of her life, give 
her leave to follow the vain and changing fashions 
and customs of this world, but that her clothing 
and the furniture of her house should be plain 
and simple. She said, 1 have, in latter days, 
had to view with sorrow of heart, many Friends, 
professing to be a plain people, and to bear the 
name of Christ, but denying him in the decora- 
tion of their poor bodies, after the vain fashions 
and customs of this world, and in the ornamental 
furniture of their houses; yet I believe there are 
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many who feel bound to the law and the tesij- 
mony, and who often have to mourn on account 
of these things; and it has been my prayer that 
there might be more faithful labourers raised y 
to stand in the gap, and to turn the battle to the 
gate. 

She was mostly confined to the house for 
nearly two years before her decease, but being 
favoured with a clear understanding, many 
weighty expressions and remarks dropped from 
her lips, 

At a Preparative Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, held at the house where she lived, by 
her request, a few weeks before her decease, she 
was remarkably favoured in testimony, and 
spoke much of the goodness of the Lord to poor 
fallen man, encouraging those present to faith- 
fulness in serving their Divine Master, and 
pressing upon them the necessity of keeping up 
the watch unto prayer, saying, I find it neces- 
sary for me to watch yet. 

At one time she expressed that she had, in 
the present affliction, been favoured with a peace- 
ful mind, and she felt the love of the Father to 
be near to support, and that she loved the Lord 
above all things; my dear children and grand 
children, and my dear friends feel very near, but 
I ean give them all up, though I love them with 
the Father’s love, and I feel it for my dear friends, 
every where ;, I feel that I love them with the love 
of the Father. 

The remainder of her days, her conversation 
both in the family and to those who called to 
see her, evinced that her mind was stayed on 
that treasure that faileth not. 

On Fifth-day night, the sixth day of Fourth 
month, about one week before her departure, she 
was taken with a pain in the stomach and great 
soreness, which she had been subject to for 
many years, but of late more frequently. She 
continued quite unwell until First-day, then 
seemed to mend until Third-day, when she said 
she felt nearly as well as common, but said that 
itseemed to her that her days were near an end, 
and that she had desired that she might continue 
to feel a sense of the goodness of the Lord, which 
had been granted, for she was favoured with the 
sweet incomes of the Master’s love. 

About daylight on Fourth-day morning, the 
pain returned in her stomach, with a severe 
cough, which continued till about noon, when the 
cough left her, which she said was a great 
favour; the pain still continuing, and being told 
she was near the Kingdom, she replied, « 1 hope 
to find entrance, and it is a comfortable hope, 2s 
I have a clear evidence of acceptance.” 

About two hours before her decease she asked 
what time it was, and being told, she said, “I 
am here yet, and I do not know how much 

‘longer I shall remain here, but I hope the Lord 
will give 1ae patience to bear all that he may be 
i to lay upon me,” and then in a very 
solemn manner, said, “death, death, what a 
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solemn thing it is when rightly thought of, and | probably other parts of the Island of Borneo, 


it is my greatest desire that all may be truly 
given up to the Great Potter, to be just what he 
may be pleased to make of them, and to do His 
will, that they may witness and know a being 
qualified and prepared to enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

A little before her close, those around were 
brought into much sympathy and tenderness on 
seeing her sufferings so great; she was asked 
what she wanted done? she replied nothing that 
you ean do, but I desire to wait patiently ; yet if 
it is the Lord’s will to take me now, it will be a 
welcome release. 

She was quite sensible to the last, and having 
done her day’s work in the day time, was no 
doubt found ready to render up her accounts 
with joy, and she quietly passed away a little 
before eleven o’clock on Fifth-day evening, the 
13th of 4th month, 1848. A solemn covering 
was spread over the minds of those present, and 
the language of Holy Writ was brought into 
remembrance, “Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints,’ and * blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth; yea saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.” 

Signed by direction of Dover Monthly Meet- 
ing* of Friends, held the 23d of 8th month, 1848. 

Joun Knicur, 
Amy Jessup, 
Clerks. 





GUTTA PERCHA. 


The manufacture of this article has attained a 
variety and extent, which, considering the re- 
cency of its introduction here, is truly wonderful. 
The American Gutta Percha Company, repre- 
sented by Samuel TT’. Armstrong, Esq., have ob- 
tained patents which secure to them the right of 
making from this substance, machine belts and 
bands, gas and wa‘er pipes, water proof roofing, 
tables and chairs, hats, caps, boots and shoes, 
clothing, saddles and harness, bottles, picture 
and looking-glass frames, and many other arti- 
ticles, some of which are used in shipping, others 
for medical implements; and indeed its capa- 
bilities of application seem to be of boundless 
extent. 

We have before us a brief account of the dis- 
covery, properties, &c., of the Gutta Percha, 
issued by the above named Company, from 
which we derive some interesting facts. The 
name is Malayan, gutta, signifying the gum of 
a plant, and percha being descriptive of the par- 
ticular tree from which it is procured. It is 
averred, however, that it is the tuban tree from 
which the gutta percha is derived, the percha 
producing a spurious article. ‘This tree grows 
luxuriantly in the foresis of Singapore, the ex- 
tremity of the Malayan Peninsula, Sarawak, and 
aoe eee 


* A branch of New-Garden Quarter. 


forming a principal portion of the jungle in the 
alluvial tracts along the foot of the hills. It is 
between sixty and seventy feet high, and from 
two to three feet in diameter. During little 
more than two years from Ist January, 1845, 
before the practice was adopted of obtaining the 
sap by tapping the tree, it is estimated that 
sixty-nine thousand one hundred and eighty 
trees were sacrificed to supply the gum exported 
from Singapore to Europe. ‘The average pro- 
duction of a single tree is about thirteen pounds. 
Gutta Percha is flexible like leather, hard and 
tough, semi-transparent, and having the appear- 
ance of horn. It is highly inflammable, a strip 
of it burning like sealing-wax. When plunged 
into boiling water it becomes soft and plastic, and 
excessively ductile, so that it may be rolled out 
into the thinnest sheets, and moulded to any re- 
quired shape or form, which it retains without 
contraction after cooling. It is not elastic, nor 
do the oils and grease with which it comes in 
contact on machinery affect it; hence it is supe- 
rior for driving bands to any known substance. 
The accidental discovery of Gutta Percha is 
attributed to Dr. W. Montgomerie, surgeon to 
the Residency at Singapore, to whom was 
awarded, in 1845, the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts in London, for his valuable ser- 
vices in introducing it to the British public. 
The first specimen he saw was the handle of 
a parang in possession of a Malayan woodsman. 
Having subjected it to experiment and discovered 
many of its valuable qualities, he forwarded 
other specimens to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and to the Society of Arts in London. The 
article was first introduced into England for 
manufacturing purposes by R. A. Brooman, who 
obtained patents for some of its applications in 
1844-5. Its application to book-binding was 
patented to Nickles in 1845; to boots, shoes, 
hats and all articles of wearing apparel, to C. 
Keene, of London, in the same year ; to flexible 
syringes, tubes, bottles, hose, &e., to Bewley, a 
Dublin Quaker in 1846; to machine bands, 
cords, &e., to C. Hancock, of London, in 1846-7. 
Bewley and others soon after purchased all the 
English patents, and organized a gigantic com- 
pany. ‘This association, possessed of unlimited 
means, not content with a monopoly of the 
British market, immediately applied for letters 
patent in France, Germany, and the United 
States. ."They also established their agencies, 
aided by the co-operation of the British East 
India Company, at the various depots of the 
raw material in Singapore and on the Malayan 
Coast. All this was accomplished before the 
article was known in this country ; though, in 
1846, a few bundles of gutta whips were sent 
to W. S. Wetmore, by his agent at Singa- 
pore, on receipt of which, that gentleman, con- 
vinced of the availability of the material for vari- 
ous purposes of manufacture, ordered an exten- 
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sive shipment of it to the United States. But 
the earliest importer of gutta percha as an arti- 
cle of commerce and manufacture into the port 
of New York, was Samuel T’. Armstrong, 
of this city. The first gutta percha driving belt 
ever used in this country, was made by Mr. 
Armstrong for Messrs. Corning, Horner & Co., 
of Sing Sing. Use at once established its supe- 
riority, and this substance was substituted for 
sinilar purposes, in place of the bands previ- 
ously used in their factories. It was next 
adopted at the Allaire, and subsequently at the 
Secor Works in this city. And now the de- 
mand for this, and the various other articles 
manufactured of the same material, is quite in 
advance of the ability of the American Gutta 
Percha Company to supply it. Nor will the 
deficiency be at all adequately remedied by the 
contemplated enlargement of its operations, on a 
capital to be increased during this season from 
fifty thousand dollars, its present limit, to three 
or four times that amount. ‘The public want re- 
quires the establishment of a factory in every 
State of the Union.—NVew York Mercury. 
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By the extracts from the minutes of Indiana 
Yearly Meetiug, which appear in the present num- 
ber, it will be perceived that our western brethren 
have introduced into their newly established board- 
ing school, a plan which the Editor must be per- 
mitted to regard asan important improvement. A 
number of the pupils, by dividing their time be- 
tween their studies and the needful labours of the 
farm and family, have defrayed a considerable 
portion of the expense of their education. If this 
can be done without retarding their progress in 
learning, an important object is gained by it. 

One of the greatest obstructions to the guarded 
and religious education which it is highly desir- 
able that the youth of our society should receive, 
is the unavoidable expense attendant upon the 
present system. If the residence, as happens with 
a large part of our members, is in a situation where 
schools under the control of Friends, and exempt 
from children of depraved habits, cannot be main- 
tained, the usual expedient is to send the children 
of Friends to a boarding school, the cost of which 
presses too heavily upon parents in narrow circum- 
stances, who have large families to provide for. 
At such seminaries, under the present system, a 
number of hours in each day are usually allotted 
to recreation, and that recreation not unfrequently 
consists of unproductive play, or of employment 
directed to no useful purpose. And it may be ob- 
served, that the season of relaxation from regular 
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application to business, is that which pupils of 
vicious habits, and some of that character are apt 
to find their way into most large seminaries, em. 
ploy in corrupting their associates. Now, it must 
be a painful reflection to a pious parent, who is 
struggling hard to provide the means of affording 
to his offspring a guarded and liberal education, 
that they are spending a third of their time in 
unproductive vocations, or in idjeness, which is not 
unlikely to impair their virtue. If those hours 
which cannot be devoted to study, can, by any 
convenient arrangement, be employed in active 
exertions directed to a rational end, it appears that 
three important objects are attained. The expense 
is reduced ; habits of industry are promoted ; and 
the dangers arising from idleness are avoided. For 
it should never be forgotten by those who are en- 
gaged in the education of youth, that the energies 
of the juvenile mind, if not directed to some use- 
ful and innocent object, will be very likely to spend 
themselves in pursuits which are worse than useless. 





Diep,—At his residence, near Carthage, Rush 
county, Indiana, on the 15th of 9th mouth last, 
after an illness of five days, Exias Henrry, a 
member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, aged 
about 69 years. He wasa native of North Caro- 
lina, but for the last eighteen years was a re- 
spectable citizen of Rush county. 


For Friends’ Review. 

The subsequent observations, suggested by 
reading the notice in the Review, page 74, re- 
specting Indiana Yearly Mecting, have been com- 
municated by a valued correspondent. 


Interesting, indeed, are the accounts given in 
the Review respecting the late Yearly Meeting 
at Indiana. ‘Thousands of Friends met from 
different states to deliberate on the affairs of the 
Church, and to labour for the general good of the 
Society ; and the first object obtaining attention, 
was the correspondence with all the Yearly 
Meetings, with the harmonizing influence attend- 
ant thereon. ‘The large number of children of a 
suitable age for school, and the care manifested 
for their right instruction; the encouraging pros- 
pect of their Boarding School, with the general 
supply in‘ Friends’ families of the holy Serip- 
tures, and the encouragement for daily reading 
them in their families ; also, the continued care 
and solicitude for the welfare of the Indian and 
African race,—all those subjects deliberated 
upon in that harmony which characterizes the 
true and humble followers of Him who said 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one for another.” “Thus 
we trust those who came from far, bearing pre- 
cious seed, and desiring instruction, returned re- 
joicing, carrying their sheaves with them. What 
pleasing encouragement is here held forth to 
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those who are looking towards a close of their 
jJabour, and the period when they must put off 
the harness; to those also who are preparing to 
put it on,and labour for the same precious cause, 
to see and to feel the all-sustaining power of 
Truth so brought into dominion as to harmonize 
and abilitate his servants to speak the same lan- 
guage, and labour for the same object. 





For Friends’ Review. 


INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


One of our aucient Friends—I believe it was 
George Fox—remarked that one good, consistent 
Quaker would have a happy influence upon his 
neighbourhood “ for ten miles round.”’ Quite 
a striking exemplification of the truth of this re- 
mark may be found ina little incident mentioned 
by James Backhouse, in his narrative of his visit 
to South Africa and the Mauritius ; and although 
this incident has reference to a whole society, 
all may rest assured that each one’s example for 
good or for evil, has its amount of influence. 
In the neighbourhood of Bathurst, some four or 
five hundred miles north-eastwardly from the 
Cape of Good Hope, James Backhouse met with 
Richard Gush, “ who,”’ says he, “ had adopted, 
to a considerable extent, the principles and prac- 
tices of the Society of Friends. At one time his 
prejudice against the principles of our Society 
was great, but observing that Friends were the 
steady advocates of the cause of the oppressed, 
he was led to the conclusion, that good princi- 
ples must lie at the root of such practical results ; 
he therefore examined these principles, carefully 
comparing them with the scriptures, and he 
adopted them, under the conviction that they 
were those of Christianity in its simplicity and 
fulness.”’ 

There is no doubt that the mind of many an 
honest enquirer is silently operated upon for 
good, by the forcible, though unexpressed invita- 
tion held out by the consistent believer—* come, 
follow me, as I follow Christ,’”—while on the 
other hand, stumbling bloc’:s are thrown in the 
path of the inexperienced, by some who may 
“say, but do not.” 





THE LATE GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


In noticing the regretted death of this cele- 
brated man last week, we were only able very 
briefly to allude to his remarkable career. ‘The 
“Derby Reporter’ has since published a very 
interesting memoir, from which we extract the 
following anecdotes. After stating that G. Ste- 
phenson was born at a small town called Wyiam, 
(or Wyburn, we are not sure which,) nine miles 
east of Newcastle-upon-T'yne, of very humble 
but honest and creditable parentage, his father 
being an engine tender at a colliery during the 
greater part of his life, the “ Reporter” says: 
lis earliest occupations when a boy, were con- 
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nected with the coal pits in the neighbourhood 
of Neweastle, previous to the introduction of 
steam power for the purpose of drawing coal 
out of the pits. He commenced first at 2d. per 
day, progressed to 4d., and then earned 6d. per 
day in selecting dross from the coal. He was 
afterwards promoted to the situation of stoker to 
a stationary engine at Is. per day. Subse- 
quently he was entrusted with an engine at the 
rate of from 13s. to 17s. a week; and on re- 
moving from Willingion he was employed in 
that capacity at Killingworth colliery, the pro- 
perty of Lord Ravensworth and others.* At an 
entertainment at Newcastle, G. Stephenson thus 
alluded to his early struggles :—* ‘The first loco- 
motive that I made was at Killingworth colliery, 
and with Lord Ravensworth’s money. Yes, 
Lord Ravensworth & Co. were the first parties 
that would entrust me with money to make 
a locomotive engine. ‘That engine was made 
thirty-two years ago, and we called it * My Lord.’ 
I said to my friends that there was no limit to 
the speed of such an engine, provided the works 
could be made to stand. In this respect great 
perfection has been reached, and in consequence 
a very high velocity has been attained. In what 
has been done under my management, the merit 
is only in part my own; I have been most ably 
seconded and assisted by my son. In the earlier 
period of my career, and when he was a litle 
boy, I saw how deficient I was in education, and 
made up my mind that he should not labour un- 
der the same defect, and that I would put him to 
a good school and give him a liberal training. 
I was, however, a poor man, and how do you 
think I managed? I betook myself to mending 
my neighbours’ clocks and watches at night, after 
my daily labour was done, and thus I procured 
the means of educating my son. He became 
my assistant and companion. He got an ap- 
pointment as under-viewer, and at nights we 
worked together at our engineering. I got leave 
to go from Killingworth to lay down a railway 
at Hetton, and next to Darlington; and after 
that I went to Liverpool, to plan a line to Man- 
chester. I there pledged myself to attain a speed 
of ten miles an hour. I said I had no doubt the 
locomotive might be made to go much faster, 
but we had better be moderate at the beginning. 
The directors said I was quite right; for if, 
when they went to Parliament, I talked of going 
at a greater rate than ten miles an hour, I should 
put a cross on the concern. It was not an easy 
task for me to keep the engine down to ten miles 
an hour, but it must be done, and I did my best. 
I had to place myself in that most unpleasant of 
all positions—the witness-box of a parliamentary 


* We are informed that his first lucrative appoint- 
ment was conferred upon him through the influence of 
Edward Pease, a well known Friend of Darlington; 
and he afterwards manifested his gratitude to his bene- 
factor by the present of a gold watch.—Ep. 
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the committee or myself. 
I were a foreigner, and another hinted that I was 
mad.’ But I put up with every rebuff, and went 
on with my plans, determined not to be put 
down. Assistance gradually increased —improve- 
ments were made every day—and to-day a trair, 
which started from London in the morning, has 
brought me in the afternoon to my native soil,* 
and enabled me to take my place in this room, 
and see around me many faces which I have 
great pleasure in looking upon.” G. Stephen- 
son would always express the most ingenuous 
surprise that counsel could publicly advocate the 
schemes of their clients, if they were privately 
of opinion that the schemes they advocated were 
inferior to those which they opposed. We have 
heard of his exclaiming to counsel, on coming 
out of the committee-room, where he had been 
under a severe cross-examination, “Oh, 'T ' 
oh, T »'m ashamed of you! You know 
my line’s the best, and that I'm in the right, 
and you’re in the wrong, and yet you ’ve been 
worrying me as if you did’n’t know I was right.”’ 
On one oceasion G. Stephenson came in contact 
with a gentleman and his wife at a hotel, whom 
he entertained for some time with his shrewd 
observations and playful sallies. At length the 
lady beeame curious to know the name of the 
stranger with the penetrating eye, and unosten- 
tatious demeanor. “Why, madam,” was his 
reply, “They used to call me George Ste- 
phenson; I am now called George Stephenson, 
Esquire, of ‘Tapton House, near Chesterfield. 
And further let me say, that I’ve dined with 
princes, and peers, and commoners—with per- 
sons of all classes, from the highest to the hum- 
blest ;—I've dined off a red herring, when seated 
in a hedge-bottom, and have gone through the 
meanest drudgery ; I’ve seen mankind in all its 
phases, and the conclusion I’ve arrived at is 
this, that if they were all stripped, there’s not 
much difference.” Latterly he took much plea- 
sure in bringing his greenhouse at T'apton to 
perfection. He was satisfied that the great prin- 
ciple of vegetation was to give as much light and 
heat to the soil as possible, and (as he familiarly 
stated at a dinner of the North Derbyshire 
Agricultural Society) he intended “ to grow pine 
apples at ‘T'apton as thick as pumpkins.” He 
told his friends with great pleasure of the plans 
he had adopted for promoting vegetation in his 
hothouses; and he assured them that “he in- 
tended to be second to no one in the county ex- 
cept his friend Paxton, and he was so old in the 
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* Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he then was, is set 
down at 272 miles from London; and, following the 
sinuosities of the railroad, the distance is probably up- 
wards of 300. Yet this distance, at the present rate of 


mail carriage, is traversed in about seven hours.—Ep. 
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committee. I was not not long in it, I assure) service that he could’n’t hope to beat him.” 
you, before I began to wish for a hole to creep| Examiner, 27 ug. 

I could not find words to satisfy either | 
Some one inquired if 


— 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


WALKS IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 


Equipped for the expedition, and accompanied 
by a guide, the traveller plunges into the forests 
of Brazil as into a sea of trees, flowers, and ani- 
mal existences—all new, strange, and overwhelm- 
ing in their abundance and illimitable variety, 
He sees what nature, under a burning sun, and 
with a rich soil, can do when left to herself, 
How puny man’s efforts in comparison! Afier 
a day or two’s wearisome rambling, he finds he 
has penetrated to the home of the beast of prey, 
the paradise of the insect and bird, and the court- 
royal of the vegetable kingdom. There, lost in 
wonder, moved by feelings wholly new to his 
mind, he is never weary of beholding. ‘To use 
the bright colours of Dr. Von Martius—in these 
“ vast woods, whose summits, bound together by 
wreathes of wonderful flowers, appear to fathom 
the blue sky, while the plains at their feet are 
clothed with the most lovely and ocoriferous 
plants; and while beyond, the eye catchés a 
glimpse of the vast territory of the royal race of 
the palms, the traveller may easily conceive 
himself to have been suddenly transplanted into 
the fabled gardens of Hesperides.’’ ‘These fo- 
rests are of vast antiquity: the surface of the 
soil appears to indicate that while in other coun- 
tries rough places have been made plain, valleys 
exalted, and mountains dethroned, here centuries 
have rolled past leaving scarcely a feature of the 
forest scenery seriously affected. ‘The enormous 
dimensions of the trees, with the sure register of 
their age, preserved by themselves in their con- 
centric rings, are evidences of this remarkable 
fact. ‘The Brazilians call them “ Virgin Forests.” 
One of the circumstances which at first impresses 
most is the delicious coolness of the air. On 
the borders of these forest-realms a tropical heat 
beats upon the traveller’s head ; but on plunging 
into these wooded recesses, this is exchanged for 
an almost temperate climate. In less dense por- 
tions the mass of the solar rays is broken up 
into myriad-penciled streaks, which come pierc- 
ing down through the verdant roof, divested of 
more than half their energy. ‘There is a sub- 
dued and indefinite murmur pervading these 
majestic groves, like the hum of human life 
heard afar off: the tiny horn of the insecis, the 
strange voices of birds, and the distant cries of 
the monkeys, make the solemn scene vocal with 
nature’s hymn. But disregarding these, the tra- 
veller turns to the contemplation of the stupen- 
dous vegetation crowding around him, which 
coats the svil, ereeps up the trees, flings its airy 
garlands clofi; which forms the foreground, the 
background, and the very sky of this sylvan 
picture. 
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Homer! and 332 years old in the days of Py- 
thagoras: one estimate, indeed, reduced their 
antiquity to 2052 years, while another carried it 
up to 4104! ‘The effect produced upon the 
imagination hy the sight of these vegetable pa- 
triarchs can scarcely be described. Many of 
the trees are adorned with beautiful flowers of 
every conceivable hue, and of odour equally 
varied, now attracting, and now repelling the 
explorer. Some of them painted in the gaudiest 
colours, glitter against the deep foliage, others 
concealed under its shelter, while others again 
expand, and glitter, and fade at a height at 
which neither the hand of man nor the invasion 
of animals can reach them. 


The scene abounds in contrasts. The tow- 
ering palm shooting up into the cloudless sky, 
seeking the nearest proximity to the sun, carries 
its graceful head high above all. Conceive the 
effect of a beautiful crown of dark-green graceful 
foliage borne on the summit of a slender shaft, 
probably a hundred and eighty feet high. Then 
when the wind comes along the forest tops be- 
low, these gracious monarchs will be seen to 
bend in acknowledgment of fealty, and rising 
again, to fling out the splendid feathers in their 
wfts, as though, when the momentary act of 
condescension was performed, they hasted to re- 
sume the bearing of their rank. ‘The situations 
in which the palms often make their appearance 
in these forests gives them an additional beauty. 
Sometimes on the summit of a granite rock, fed 
by the humus of centuries, its root watered by 
the forest stream, the Linnean “ prince of vege- 
tation” takes its stand, rising into the air like a 
giant. Sometimes, likewise—for the palms are 
by no means uniform in size—they fix them- 
selves in a desolate, solitary spot, the trunk 
swollen in the middle, and tapering above and 
below, thus wearing the appearance of vast nine- 
pins set up for the amusement of the ancient 
sons of Anak; and sometimes the children of 
the race will take the shelter of a sturdy green 
veteran, and, with a kind of vegetable vanity, 
display their exquisite forms and hereditary co- 
ronets against his rugged ungainly trunk and 
distorted branches. 

While a comparatively dull similarity marks 
the forests of temperate regions, those of Brazil 
are conspicuous for their wonderful variety and 
endless contrasts. Here “the silk-cotton-tree,”’ 
writes Dr. Spix, “partly armed with strong 
thorns, begins at a considerable height from the 
ground to spread out its thick arms and digitated 
leaves, which are grouped in light and airy 
masses,’ while beyond, luxuriant trees of lower 
growth, and “ the Brazilian anda shooting out at 
a less height many branches profusely covered 
with leaves,” unite to form a verdant areade. 
he next curious object is the hard outline 
of the “ trumpet-tree”” (Cecropia peltata). ‘The 
stem, which is smooth, polished, and of an ash- 
gray colour, springs up to a considerable height, 
and then suddenly flings out a whorl of branches 
like a ruff, which have whire leaves at their ex- 
\remities, reminding us, to compare great things 
with small, of the anomalous specimens of forest- 
trees which get imported into this country in 
children’s toy-boxes. In the deeper recesses 
of the forest are trees of colossal proportions. 
Dr. Von Martius gives the particulars of a 
locust-tree which fifteen Indians with outstretched 
arms could only just embrace. Several others 
were upwards of eighty feet in circumference at 
the bottom, and sixty feet where the boles be- 
came cylindrical. By counting the concentric 
rings of such as were accessible, he arrived at 
the conclusion that they were of the age of 
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Though the aspect of these mighty trees con- 


veys something of the impression of an eternal 
existence, they are not less mortal than their 
humbler companions. Many agencies are in 
operation, the ultimate effect of which is to pull 
them down, lay them level with the ground, and 
reduce them to their original dust. If by ill- 
fortune one has long been surrounded by a 
crowd of trees of another kind, like the great 
ones of our own race, its situation is eminently 
perilous. ‘The insidious neighbours conspire to 
sap its strength, purloin its juices, and contend 
for the ground with its struggling roots. The 
result is easy to be conceived: the noble tree 
begins to wither; branch afier branch drops 
mortified from the trunk; it becomes seared, 
leafless, and rotten from head to foot; and in a 
few months the struggle is suddenly terminated 
by a mighty wind. ‘The wood-boring insects 
and ants had long singled out their victim, and 


in millions had eaten up its strength. ‘The 


splendid trunk bends under the wind; a fresh 
gust in greater violence catches it; and down it 
comes, overwhelming in its ruin not a few of the 


enemies which had combined against it, and 
startling the whole forest with the thundering 
crash betokening its destruction. A further work 
is, however, to be accomplished. Curious fungi 
steal over it, and revel on its dead carcass, on 
which they display their splendid apparel and 
grotesque forms. Ina short time the chemical 
influence of the air also aiding in the deed, they, 
too, have fulfilled their office ; and now the place 
where stood the pride of the forest “ knows it no 
more,’ save as a shapeless mass of vegetable 
earth. 
(To be continued.) 





THE YOUNG MAN'S COURSE. 


I saw him first at a social party. He took 
but a single glass of wine, and that in compliance 
with the request of a fair young lady, with whom 
he conversed. 

I saw him next, when he supposed he was 
unseen, tahing a glass to satisfy the slight desire 
formed by his sordid indulgence. He thought 
there was no danger. 
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I saw him again with those of his own age, 
meeting at night to spend a short time in convi- 
vial pleasure. He said it was only innocent 
amusement. 

I met him next, late in the evening, in the 
street, unable to reach home. 1 assisted him 
thither. He looked ashamed when we next 
met. 

I saw him next, reeling in the street; a con- 
fused stare was on his countenance, and words 
of blasphemy on his tongue. Shame was gone. 

I saw him yet once more—he was pale, cold 
and motionless, and was carried by his friends 
to his last resting place. In the small procession 
that followed, every head was cast down, and 
seemed to shake with uncommon anguish. His 
father’s gray hairs were going to the grave with 
sorrow. His mother wept to think she had 
ever given being to such a child. 

I thought of his future state. I opened the 
Bible, and read—* Drunkards shall not inherit 
the kingdom of Heaven !”’ 





PITCAIRN’S ISLAND.* 


In publishing the following extract of a letter 
from Captain Worth, of her Majesty’s ship 
Calypso, at Piteairn’s Island, we need scarcely 
remind our readers that it was the spot to which 
the mutineers of the Bounty, under Fletcher 
Christian, the mate, steered that ship in the year 
1789, when Captain Bligh, on the 28th April, 
was turned: adrift, with 18 hands, in an open 
boat on the wide ocean, somewhere near the 
Friendly Islands, with about 28 gallons of water, 
150 lbs. of bread, 30 lbs. of pork, 6 quarts of 
rum, and 6 bottles of wine, without a chart of 
any description, and landed at ‘Timor on the 
15th of June, afler a voyage (as Captain Bligh 
observes in his report,) “ of the most extraordi- 
nary nature that was ever known in the world— 
let it be taken either in its extent, duration, or so 
much want of the necessaries of life—which 
thus happily ended without accident, through 
the assistance of Divine Providence :”’— 

“ We arrived here on the 9th March, (1848,) 
from Callao, but the weather being very bad, 
stormy and squally, and, as you know there is 
no landing, except in a small nook called Bounty 
Bay, and very frequently not even there—indeed 
never in ship’s boats, from the violence of the 
surf—lI did not communicate with the shore till 
the next day, when, having landed safely all the 
presents I brought for the inhabitants from Val- 
paraiso, | landed myself with half the officers 
and youngsters, the ship standing off and on, there 
being no anchorage. I made the officers divide 
the day between them, one-half on shore, the 
other on board; so they were gratified with 
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*For an interesting account of this island, and the 
early visits paid to it by Americans and English, see 
page 102 of our first volume. 
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visiting these interesting people. I never was 
so gratified by such a visit, and would rather 
have gone there than to any part of the world, 
I would write you a very long letter about them, 
but time presses, * * * * andl will only 
now say they are the most interesting con- 
tented, moral and happy people that can be con- 
ceived. Their delight at our arrival was beyond 
anything; the comfort, peace, strict morality, 
industry, and excessive cleanliness and neatness 
that were apparent about everything around them, 
were really such as I was not prepared to witness; 
their learning and attainments in general educa- 
tion and information were really astonishing ; 
all dressed in English style; the men a fine 
race, and the women and children very pretty, 
and their manner really of a superior order, ever 
smiling and joyous; but one mind and one wish 
seem to actuate them all. Crime appears to be 
unknown ; and if there is really true happiness 
on earth, it surely is theirs. ‘The island is ro- 
mantie and beautiful; the soil of the richest de- 
scription, yielding almost every tropical fruit and 
vegetable ; in short, it is a little paradise. I ex- 
amined their laws, added a few to them, assem- 
bled them all in the church and addressed them, 
saying how gratified I was to find them in the 
happy state they were, advising them to follow 
in the steps of virtue and rectitude they had 
hitherto done, and they would never want the 
sympathies of their countrymen, (i. e. the Eng- 
lish,) who were most interested about them. I 
added such advice as I thought useful, and such 
suggestions as would of course be to their advan- 
tage. It was really affecting to see these primi- 
tive and excellent people, both old and young, 
140 in the whole, looking up to me, and almost 
devouring all I said, with eager attention, and 
with scarcely a dry eye amongst them, and, 
‘albeit unused to the melting mood,’ I found a 
moisture collecting in my own which I could 
scarcely restrain, they were so grateful, so truly 
thankful, for all the kindness that had from time 
to time been shown them, and the interest in 
their welfare shown by us and our countrymen. 
I had all the men and most of the women on 
board, but there was such a sea on, that the poor 
girls were dreadfully sea-sick. I fired some 
guns and set off rockets on the night of our de- 
parture, and they returned the compliment by 
firing an old honey-combed gun belonging to the 
Bounty. I set them completely up—gave them 
100 lbs. of powder, ensign and union jack, casks 
of salt beef and pork, implements of agriculture 
of all kinds, clothes, books, &c., and sailed on 
the evening of the 11th for ‘Tahiti.”—Mercury. 





ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 


A few years ago, in the shire of Edinburgh, 
a splendid Newfoundland dog might have been 
seen every day visiting every pond or brook in 
the neighbourhood of his master’s residences - 
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{It had been instrumental more than once in | fountain of knowledge is filled by its outlets, not 
saving persons from a grievous death in the| by its inlets. You can learn nothing which 
waters. He was respected for his magnanimity, | you do not teach; you can acquire nothing of 
and caressed for his amiable qualities, till, strange | intellectual wealth except by giving. In the 
as it may be considered, this flattery completely | illustration of the lamps which I have given 
turned his head. Saving of life from drowning | you, was not the light of the thousands of mil- 
became a passion. He took to it as humanity | lions which were lighted at yours, as much your 
takes to dram-drinking. Not having sufficient | light as if it all came from your solitary lamp? 
scope for the exercise of his diseased benevolence | Did you not dispel darkness by giving away 
in the district, he took to a very questionable | light? 

method of supplying the deficiency. Whenever| Remember this parable, and whenever you 
he found a child on the brink of a water, he | fall in with an unlighted mind in your walk of 
watched patiently for the opportunity, he placed | lite, drop a kind and glowing thought upon it 
his forepaws suddenly on its person, and plunged | from yours, and set it a burning in the world 
it in before it was aware. Now all this was | with a light that shall shine in some dark place 
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done for the mere purpose of fetching them out | 
again. He appeared to find intense pleasure in 
this nonsensical sort of work. At last the out- 
ery became so great by parents alarmed for their 
children, although no life was ever lost by the 
indulgence of such a singular taste, that the poor | 
dog was reluctantly destroyed. We saw a fine | 
pair of boots which were manufactured from his | 
skin.—Glasgow Chronicle. 





From the Christian Citizen. 
THE LIGHT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Knowledge cannot be stolen by or from you. | 
It cannot be sold or hought. You may be poor, 
and troubled by the sheriff on the journey of 
life. He may break into your house and sell 
your furniture atauction ; drive away your cow; 
take away your ewe lamb, and leave you home- 
less and pennyless ; but he cannot lay the law’s 
hand upon the jewelry of your mind, ‘This can- 
not be taken for debt; neither can you give it 
away, though you give enough of it to fill a mil- 
lion minds. I will tell you what such giving is 
like. Suppose now that there were no sun nor 
stars in the heavens, nor any thing that shone in 
the black brow of night, and suppose that a 
lighted lamp were put into your hand, which 
should burn wasteless and clear, amid all the 
tempests that should brood upon this lower 
world. Suppose next, that there were a thou- 
sand millions of human beings on the earth with 
you, each holding in his hand an unlighted lamp, 
filled with the same oil as yours, and capable of 
giving as much light. Suppose these millions 
should come, one by one, to you, and light each 
his lamp at yours; would they rob you of any 
light? would less of it shine on your own path ? 
would your lamp burn more dimly for lighting a 
thousand millions ? 

Thus it is, young friends. In getting rich in 
the things which perish with the using, men 
have often obeyed to the letter that first com- 
mandment of selfishness ; “ Keep what you can 
get, and get what you can.”’ In filling your 
minds with the wealth of knowledge, you must 
reverse this rule, and obey this law; “Keep 
what you give, and give what you can.” ‘The 
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to beam on the benighted. E. Burrirt. 





THE TEMPERATE MAN AND THE FREE DRINKER. 


We often laugh at another for a supposed 
absurdity while we cannot see a real absurdity 
ourselves. ‘The following anecdote shows this. 
A man of temperate habits was once dining at 
the house of a free drinker. No sooner was 
the cloth removed from the dinner table than 
wine and spirits were introduced, and he was 
asked to take a glass of spirits and water. “ No, 
thank you,” said he, “I am notill.” “Take a 
glass of wine, then,” said his hospitable host, 
“or a glass of ale.”’ “ No, thank you,” said he, 
“Tam not thirsty.” These answers called forth 
a bgrst of laughter. 

Soon after this the temperate man took a piece 
of bread from the sideboard, and handed it to 
his host, who refused it, saying that he was not 
hungry. Atthis the temperate man laughed in 
his turn. “ Surely,’’ said he, “I have as much 
reason to Jaigh at you for not eating when you 
are not hungry, as you have to laugh at me for 
declining medicine when not ill, and drink when 
I am not thirsty.” 

‘The temperate man was right; and if we all 
acted as he did, much evil would be avoided. 





HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE PRINTING 
ART. 


The first paper mill in America was ereeted 
in Boston, in 1730, the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts granting aid. ‘The first type foundry 
was established at Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
several years before the revolution, from which 
the Bible and other works were printed in the 
German language. As late as 1810 there were 
but three type-foundries in the United States. 
The first printing press in the colonies, and for 
twenty years the only one in North America 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the frozen 
ocean, was established at Cambridge, 1638. It 
was nearly a century later, (1727,) before the 
Virginia colonists permitted a press to be set 
up. Jesse Glover procured the press used at 
Cambridge, by contributions of friends of learning 
and religion in Amsterdam and in England, but 
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died on his passage to the new world. Stephen brought tothis gate and obliged to enter in, neve; 


Day was the first printer, and as such received | to return. 


a grant of three hundred acres of land. Phe} 
third book published was “The Psalms in 
Metre.” 


In 1661, the New Testament, and | lepers in all stages of the disease. 


No one who enters in by that awfy| 
gate is ever allowed to come out again. Wiuthiy 
this abode of misery there are multitudes of 
Dr. Hal. 


Baxter’s Call, translated by Elliot into the Indian | beck, a missionary of the Chureh of England, 


language, were printed ata cost of some £1,200. 
The whole Bible was printed in 1663. ‘The 
nation speaking this language is now extinct. 
The first newspaper printed in the North! 
American colonies was called “The Boston 
News-Letter,’ and was issued in 1704, by John 
Campbell, a Scotchman, who was post-master | 
and a bookseller at Boston. Sometimes it had 
one advertisement, and ofien none. After four- 
teen years, when three hundred copies were 
sold, the publisher announced that his weekly 
half sheet being insufficient to keep up with the 
foreign news, he should issue an extra sheet 
each fortnight; which expedient he announces, 
after a year, has enabled the “« News-Letter” 
to retrieve eight months of the thirteen that it 








from the top of a neighbouring hill, saw them at 
work. He noticed two particularly, sowing 
peas in the field. ‘The one had no hands, the 
other had no feet; these members being wasted 
away by the disease. ‘Fhe one who wanted the 
hands was carrying the other who wanted the 
feet, upon his back, and he, again, carried in his 
hands the bag of seed, and dropped a pea every 
now and then, which the other pressed into the 
ground with his foot, and so they managed the 
work of one man between the two. Ah! how 
lithe we know of the misery that is in the world. 
Such is this prison-house of disease! But you 
will ask, who cares for the souls of the hapless 
inmates? Who will venture to enter in at this 
dreadful gate, never to return again? Who will 


was behind in the news from Europe, so that| forsake father and mother, houses and land, to 
those who would hold on till the next January,| carry the message of a Saviour to these poor 
(five months,) might expect tu have all the ar-| lepers? ‘'wo Moravian Missionaries, impelled 
rearages of intelligence from the old world} by a divine love for souls, have chosen this 





“needful for to be known in these parts.” After | 
sixteen years, the publisher gives notice that| 
copies of the “ News-letter ” would be « printed | 
on a whole sheet of writing paper, one half of 
which would be blank, on which letters might 
be written,” &c. 

Such was the infancy of newspaper enter- 
prise in this country. Could John Campbell 
look into the office of the American Messenger, 
and see its edition of one hundred and twenty- | 
five thousand copies rolled off from the press, or | 
step into the office of one of the “ dailies,” 
with a four cylinder press issuing its eight or 
ten thousand sheets an hour, what would be his 
emotions? How would our mercantile commu- 
nity, who can hardly wait for the lightning, that 
they may get the news, like the promise of in- 
stalments of European intelligence thirteen 
months old? Should we not be grateful for a 
free press? And should we not be untiring in 
our efforts to spread its blessings and the bless- 


ings of a free Gospel throughout the world ?— 
Am. Mess. 





LEPROSY. 


The awful disease of leprosy still exists in 
Africa. Whether it be the same leprosy as that 
mentioned in the Bible, | do not know ; but it is 
regarded as perfectly incurable, and so infectious 
that no one dares to come near the leper. In the 
South of Africa there is a large lazar-house for 
lepers. It is an immense space, enclosed by a 
very high wall, and containing fields which the 
lepers cultivate. ‘There is only one entrance, 
which is strictly guarded. When any one is 
found with the marks of leprosy upon him, he is 


SSS 


lazar-house as their field of labour. They 
entered it never to come out again. And, I am 
told, that as soon as they die, other Moravians 
are quite ready to fill their place. Ah! my dear 
friends, may we not blush and be ashamed before 
God, that we, redeemed with the same blood, 
and taught by the same spirit, should yet be so 
unlike these men in vehement, heart-consuming 
love to Jesus and the souls of men.—.W' Cheyne. 





HOW TAR AND TURPENTINE ARE GOT. 


The principal pursuits of the inhabitants in 
many places near the sea coast of the Southern 
States is that of getting turpentine. It is made 
from the pines with which they abound, almost 
to the exclusion of every other forest tree. 
Many persons lave no other means of a liv ell- 
hood than this employment, especially those of 
the poorer classes. 

As soon as the sap begins to run in the season, 
a notch is made near the root of the tree to catch 
the turpentine. This is called boring the tree. 
Then it is dipped out generally with a simple 
gourd into’ buckets, which are emptied into bar- 
rels on the spot. ‘These are ready for market 
as soon as they are filled. 

Another small portion of the tree is pared off, 
and the sap again descends freely inw these 
receptacles. Under this operation, a pine will 
usually live six or seven years, and is used in 
this manner until it is thus deprived of its bark 
and a small portion of its trunk to the height oi 
ten or fifteen feet. ; 

One man, it is caleulated, can attend 7000 
boxes in a season, and will collect from 100 to 
300 barrels of turpentine in a year. The old 
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trees, when they can yield no more turpentine, , mit their ignorance of any thing. Dull pompo- 
are cut up into small pieces, and then piled in | sity is not congenial to the disposition of Pius IX. 
heaps to make tar, which is only turpentine | His manner was, however, a little unsteady, 
heated and smoked. ‘I'he whole is then covered | He is not what some would call dignified; he 
carefully with dirt, and a smothering fire is kep!| appeared as if his royalty sat awkwardly upon 
up beneath. As the wood slowly burns out, the | him; in appearance very unlike the portraits of 
tar runs from beneath into gutters prepared for; Pius VI ‘The countenance, stout figure, and 
jts reception. whole bearing of Pius IX., denote plain, vigor- 

While burning, the kiln is carefully watched | ous sense, resolution and manliness of character, 
day and night. One hundred barrels of tar are | and true benevolence, more than refined or po- 
usually made at one burning. When the kiln | lished taste, lofty dignity, royal pride, or gran- 
is burned out, the charcoal still remains from | deur of thought. Strip him of his robes of state, 
the wood, and becomes also an article of use, he never would be mistaken for a subtle Jesuit 
and value. or crafty priest, but would pass all the world 
over for a sagacious, clear headed, English coun- 
try gentleman. Such was the opinion I formed 
on my first interview with Pius 1X. The second 





Look ye be not found in the outer court, but 


a worshipper in the temple before the altar; for 
Christ will measure all that profess his name, 
and call themselves his people, and the outward | 
worshippers he will leave to be trodden down by | 
the gentiles. ‘The outward court is the formal | 
Christian’s, whose religion stands in performing | 
the outside duties of Christianity, without hav- | 
ing an inward life and powgr of faith and love 
uniting them to Christ. Prese, God will leave | 
to be trodden down and swept away by the gen- 
tiles; but the worshippers within the temple | 
and before the altar are those who worship God | 
in spirit and in truth ; whose souls are made his’ 





time I had the honour of being received, the 
Pope was quite at his ease; and when the party 
of English ladies and gentlemen were grouped 
around him, spoke with unaffected kindness 
what he deemed most suitable. He inquired 
anxiously about lreland, and spoke in terms of 
hearty admiration of the exertions made by the 


| Parliament in England in relief of the Irish 


famine. ‘The vote of ten millions seemed to as- 
tonish his Holiness. On this occasion the man- 
ner of the Pope was fatherly ; and undoubtedly, 
I must say, rooied as | am in the Protestant 
faith, the unaffected behaviour of Pius IX. to- 


an where mo peweeee ne wane be | wards people of all nations, is that becoming an 
the ve heir ke t om c 1 a lave, an i 10 | eeclesiastic aspiring to be considered the head of 
sacrifice their lusts = ” aflections in thetr) the Christian church. —Whiteside’s Italy in the 
own will to him; God will hide them in the’ Nineteenth Cent 

: .| Vineleenth Century. 
hollow of his hand, and under the shadow of. 
his wings. —Arcusisnop Usner. 





CULTURE OF TEA IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PERSONAL APIrEARANCE AND HABITS OF THE POPE. | 


We learn from the National Intelligencer, that 
I had the honour of two interviews with} an attempt is about to be made on an extensive 


Pius IX; the first as a member of the commit-| seale to raise or grow tea inthis country. For 
tee appointed for a humane purpose; the second | this purpose an importation of tea plants was re- 
with a private party. I believe the committee | ceived a few days since in Washington. ‘They 
was the first body of Englishmen who waited | are about five hundred in number, and from one 
on the Pope; and certainly, as Mr. Harford | to two feet in height. The gentleman engaged 
spoke his sensibl+ address, his Holiness seemed | jy this enterprise is Mr. Junius Smith, a native 
highly pleased and affected. His manner is | of Connecticut, but for many years a resident in 
frank, and even simple. ‘There is not the slight- ‘London. Itis his intention to select some Jo- 
est tincture of pride or stateliness in his deport- | cality in Alabama or Georgia for his experi- 
ment. Pius IX., addressing his fellow-men,| ment. He thinks there is no reason why tea 


utters like a man of sense what he really at the should not become a great staple growth of our 
moment thinks and feels. ‘There was no writ- | country, and says it may be raised for six cents 


ten reply, couched in terms of cold formality to) a pound. We shall look with interest for the 


what was kindly said, but a cordial, spontaneous 
expression of feeling, outspoken at the moment. 
The Pope said something courteous to several 
individual members presented to him: hearing 
1 was a lawyer, he remarked that an English 
advocate had lately sent him a book on legisla- 
tion, which he was sure contained much which 
would be desirable for him to know, but, unfor- 
tunately, being unacquainted with the language, 
he could not read it—a very sensible, but un- 
kingly observation. Common kings never ad- 





result of his trial. 





POWERFUL WORDS. 


The words of a door-keeper at a play-house, 
“'This is the way to the pit,’ were so impres- 
sive toa youth who heard him, as not only to be 
the means of his withdrawing from such unpro- 
fitable places, but to lead ultimately to his becom- 
ing a preacher of the gospel. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 
LATE AUTUMN. 


I’ve been in the woods o° autumn, 
Cold autumn, at its close, 

Where the fallen leaves, all faded, 
Are waiting for the snows. 


Last month in that peaceful forest, 
The Frost-spirit’s magic breath 
Gave the trees their gorgeous colors, 

In the tenderness of death. 


Mosaic then were the alleys, 
By the painted leaves inlaid, 
And the mourning winds, in pity, 
Moved not the forest shade. 


To-day the loud wind chanted 
A dirge through the naked tree ; 
But the woodlands now so dreary, 
Are far less drear to me. 


Hope only dies when fleeting, 
When fled, she lives for aye; 

Less sad her cheek, all icy, 
Than the hectic of decay. 


And autumn’'s woods are saddest, 
If ever sad they be, 

When the rainbow tints are on them, 
And the wind waves rot the tree. 


Now the epitaph of summer 
Is written on her tomb, 

«She is not. here but risen, 
To come again in bloom !”’ 
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FEAR NOT. 
BY T. AVELLING 


Whene’er the clouds of sorrow roll, 
And trials whelm the mind, 

When faint with grief, thy weary soul 
No joys on earth can find, 

Then lilt thy voice to God on high, 
Dry up*the trembling tear, 

And bush the low-complaining sigh ; 
“Fear not,” thy God is near. 


When dark temptations spread their snares, 
And earth with charms allures, 

And when thy soul, oppressed with fears, 
The world’s assault endures ; 

Then let thy Father’s friendly voice 
Thy fainting spirit cheer, 

And bid thy trembling heart rejoice; 
«* Fear not,”’ thy God is near. 


And when the last, last hour shall come, 
That calls thee to thy rest, 

Todwell within thy heavenly home, 
A welcome, joyful guest; 

Be calm—though Jordan’s waves may roll; 
No ills shall meet thee there, 

Angels shall whisper to thy soul, 
“ Fear not,”’ thy God is near. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.--Since our last ‘Summary,’ two 
steamers, the Hibernia and America, have arrived 
from Liverpool, the latest dates being to the 28th 
ult. The latter vessel made the passage to New 
York in eleven days and a half. Cotton and bread- 


stuffs have bothdeclined. 0 and Meagher 
have been convicted and to the same 
unishment as that prese¢ri for O’Brien and 
McManus. The sentences of the whole four have 
| however, been commuted to tfansportation for life. 
| The French Assembly finished the discussion 07, 
| the Constitution, on the 224 ult. Tt was still to 
| undergo a revision, which was not expected to 
| occupy more than a few days. A decree was 
| passed on the 26th, by a vote of 587 to 232, fixing 
the election of President for the 10th of next month. 
Vienna still remained in possession of the people, 
who it is stated had 100,000 men to defend it, 
while the city was encircled by about an equa! 
number in the service of the Emperor. Jellachich, 
the Bann of Croatia, has marched to the assistance 
of the Emperor, with the army with which he had 
been invading Hungary. The Hungarians have 
taken the side of the insurgents, and were march- 
ing troops to their relief. This aspect of affairs has 
thrown the army of Radetzsky, in Lombardy, into 
great commotion. This army contains a very large 
number of Hungarians, who are all anxious to re- 
turn to’ the assistance of their own country, and 
Radetzsky has great difficulty in. retaining them. 
Should Charles Albert seize this opportunity to re- 
new hostilities, the condition of Northern Italy 
might undergo another change. Prince Windisch- 
gratz, who made himself conspicuous by his bom- 
bardment of Prague, is commander of the Imperial 
forces at Vienna. 


Ex.ection.—-The Presidential election took place 
simultaneously throughout the United States, on 
the 7th inst., each state choosing a number of 
Electors equal to its whole’ reptesentation in both 
houses of Congress. In South Carolina, the electors 
are chosen by the Legislature; in all the other 
states, by the people. In Massachusetts, a ma- 
jority of all the votes pcelled is necessary to a 
choice. The returns indicate that no candidate 
has such majority, consequently the election must 
goto the Legislature, who will probably choose 
Taylor electors. The following States have proba- 
bly been carried for Taylor, viz: Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky ; 163 electoral votes. The 
whole number is 290, so that if the returns from 
the above states can be relied on, Taylor will un- 
doubtedly be elected President. The returns 
from some of the remote Western sections of the 
country have been, as yet, but very partially re- 
ceived, but Cass has probably carried the remain- 
ing states, except, perhaps, Wisconsin, where Van 
Buren is in the advance as far as heard from. Van 
Buren has carried no state as yet, though his vote 
is larger than that of Cass, in New York, Vermont, 
and Massachusetts. In New York the Congres- 
sional delegation, appears to stand 32 Whigs, one 
Democrat, and one Free Soil, (Preston King,) as 
well as one Whig, (Horace Greeley, editor of the 
N. York Tribune,) elected to fill a vacancy in the 
present Congress, 


to” A Friend is desirous of having four Friends 
as boarders--two men and their wives might be 
comfortably accommodated. The situation is a 
pleasant one, in a business part of the 7 En- 
quire at No. 71 Wood Street, near Marshall. 





